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No. 3.] NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 37 l 

The ReptMic of Plato. Edited with Critical Notes, Commentary, and Ap- 
pendices. By James Adam. Cambridge, The University Press, 1902. 
— Vol. I, pp. xvi, 364 ; Vol. II, pp. 532. 

The Republic is the "fountain head of idealism " (Preface, p. vii), and 
any age, in so far as it is filled with a passion for ideals, will claim the right 
to interpret the Republic in the light of its " own experience and needs." 
Consequently, Mr. Adam thinks that no commentary on the Republic can 
ever have any exhaustive significance or be in any sense definitive ; but 
while believing it impossible, in the interpretation of such a treatise as the 
Republic, to eliminate the personal equation in the interpreter, the editor 
thinks a great deal can still be done towards an objective and historical 
elucidation of Plato's meaning. And one is disposed to concede that Mr. 
Adam, in his edition of the Republic, has rendered important service toward 
this end. The work before us is to be augmented by a third volume, which 
will contain introductory essays on the text, date, style, and various doc- 
trinal questions arising in the dialogue. 

The text is based on Parisinus A, of whose readings Mr. Adam has made 
a special collation, and compared his results with those of Professor Camp- 
bell for the adjustment of certain discrepancies between them. Amongst 
commentators and collators, the edition owes most to Bekker and Schnei- 
der, the latter of whom is constantly quoted throughout the notes. The 
text retains the MSS. reading (with Jowett and Campbell and against 
Hermann) of ipvxpov . . . eeppov (437 E), but the meaning of the note on this 
point, and the reference to Zeller, II* i, 560, are not intelligible to me. It 
is difficult to see what the order of the words has to do with the doctrine 
of ideas (a difficulty that Adam points out), but I find no such suggestion in 
Zeller at the place named. In 439 E, if the editor is to translate as he 
does in his note, he should adopt Zeller's conjecture of -ivog. The text is 
no doubt superior to Jowett' s by the adoption of Leeuwen's emendation 
eXovm (468 B), instead of QkXovai, but the exclusion of av at 468 A, I con- 
sider more than questionable. Adam' s own emendation ofytjvuono/xevqv from 
the genitive (508 E) seems to me only to add to the difficulty. Jowett' s 
rendering is not more difficult in the meaning he gives to «f with the geni- 
tive. The simplest reading, to my mind, is the genitive of the Paris A 
with 61a vov of the MSS Sv, i.e., " the Good which is the cause of knowledge 
and of truth as known by mind," — the supreme idea is the cause not 
only of all reality as such but also of all reality as known. Mr. Adam has 
incorporated a very considerable number of conjectural readings in his text, 
above twenty-five of which are emendations of his own (cf. Vol. II, p. 
530). One cannot, however, say that the text is at all radical. On the 
contrary, it is marked everywhere by a very sane and discriminating erudi- 
tion. As to the commentary, I find the appendices to Bks. VII, VIII, and 
X particularly useful and full of suggestive ideas on Plato's dialectic, 
mathematical enigmas, and puzzling astronomical notions, many of which 
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notions are scarcely worth the enormous expenditure of time and effort that 
have been lavished on them, — at which profane statement no doubt many 
a devout Platonic idealist will hold up his hands in horror, no amount of 
human energy being too precious in his opinion to immolate on the altar of 
a Platonic mystery or myth. The notes are for all reasonable demands 
exhaustive. They shirk no crux. They go straight at the trouble. I find 
them perhaps a little unnecessarily polemical, and the editor goes some- 
times out of his way to ventilate differences with his predecessors, while 
the student is not edified or given the maximum returns for his reading. 
Philosophical students will await with interest the third volume. The rare 
philosophical insight, combined with a high order of philological learning, 
exhibited in many of the notes in the two volumes now published, gives 
promise of sound and material help in the forthcoming essays on doctri- 
nal matters. 

W. A. H. 

Friedrich Nietzsche : Darstellung und Kritik. Von Jakob J. Hollitscher. 
Wien und Leipzig, Wilhelm Braumuller, 1904. — pp. xi, 270. 

In the almost endless Nietzsche literature that is constantly appearing, 
many and various epithets have been made use of, but it has remained for 
Herr Hollitscher to describe Nietzsche as essentially a conservative. To 
be sure, conservatism is defined as the tendency to regard the feelings of 
reverence and awe as the basis of all ethical existence ; and, though such 
a statement is open to objection as a definition, it may serve as a practical 
criterion for the recognition of particular cases of conservatism. Nietzsche 
is said to show this tendency in three directions. In the first place, his atti- 
tude toward science ( Wissenschaff) is one of reverence, though this feeling 
finds most frequent expression in violent outbursts against the modern 
man of learning, who is unworthy of his high calling and who regards his 
task as the mere hasty putting together of facts. The same conservatism, 
manifested in much in the same way, is shown toward society. The level- 
ing tendencies of the present are ill adapted to bring about the culture that 
should be the social aim, and make altogether impossible any reverence for 
government and social institutions. Finally, Nietzsche's ethics, like every 
strictly individualistic system, is based upon that reverence for a man's 
own ideals without regard for those of the community which makes all 
such ethics into religions. In these conservative tendencies Herr Hollit- 
scher finds Nietzsche's chief value to the present time. 

The greater part of the monograph is devoted to the exposition, partly 
through quotations, of Nietzsche's philosophy, but the most interesting 
chapter is that in which the attempt is made at evaluation. Here, after 
the division of kinds of Weltanschauung into materialistic and idealistic, 
optimism is presented as the logically necessary correlate of the former 
and pessimism of the latter. The vexed question as to whether Nietzsche 
is to be classed as a pessimist or an optimist may be easily settled, then, by 



